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number and property must always be insignificant compared
with the Protestants ? If there is danger of this kind, it springs
from the admission to power of the class which is at once
numerous and ignorant, turbulent and poor, but that class is
already admitted. c Those to whom anything remains to be
granted, have the same evils to dread from the misuse of those
rights, and from the subversion of law and establishment as the
Protestants. ... I go further, and I say that should an union
with Great Britain be necessary for Ireland in order that
property may be preserved, they will call as loudly for it, and
act as zealously towards its attainment, as the Protestants.' The
only danger to be feared from the upper classes of Catholics is,
that, if they are thrown into a state of disappointment, discon-
tent, and irritation, they may possibly be induced to act more
under the influence of passion than of enlightened self-interest.

The next argument is the danger to the Protestant Church.
c Its property, as well as the property of every other corporation,
is fenced and guarded by the same laws that preserve the
property, and the same opinions that preserve all settlements,
and I venture to say that things never will be ripe for the sub-
version of the one till they are ripe for the subversion of the
other. . . . Oaths and obligations enforced by law, and resting all
their efficiency upon the respect for law, are the only security you
can have either for property, the Protestant establishment, or the
Protestant succession, and if ever they fall, they will fall together.'

c The third point is, I suppose, the jealousy and dissent of
the Protestant body. From this quarter I do not see how any
danger is to arise, and, forming my judgment upon the conver-
sation of those I have talked with, and upon every other appear-
ance, just as little, or indeed no difficulty to the question. I
hear no expression of alarm. I receive no remonstrance from
the Protestant corporate bodies, I perceive no stir among them;
no preparations made to resist and defeat it by parliamentary
or other petitions, though the subject has now been two whole
months fairly in agitation. On the contrary, in the addresses
presented to me from Protestant corporations, particularly from
Londonderry and Waterford, very different sentiments from those
of jealousy and dissent are expressed. They mark approbation
of the principle, and do not hesitate to declare that it is called